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The Tenth Annual Meeting 


HE Tenth Annual Meeting of the American Council 
on Education was held on Friday and Saturday, May 
6-7, 1927, in the building of the National Research 
Council, Washington, D. C. The meeting was called to 
order at 10 a. m., Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve in the chair. 
After reading and approval of the minutes of the Ninth 
Annual Meeting, reports were presented by the Executive 
Committee and by the Treasurer. These reports are printed 
in full in the following pages. 

Dr. J. H. MacCracken, Chairman of the Committee on 
Federal Legislation, reported that this committee had held 
one meeting during the year to consider recent developments 
in the matter of government as related to Education. Signs 
are not wanting that the prestige of parliamentary govern- 
ment is declining and the tendency to centralized control 
increasing. ‘Times are restless, and many are seeking some 
device of government that is as far ahead of our present 
system as it was ahead of its predecessors one hundred and 
forty years ago. 

In education this restlessness in governmental matters 
centers about the Education Bill. Progress in compre- 
hending and defining the problem has been made through 
organized debates by high school students, through extended 
hearings before congressional committees, and through 
awakening of State Teachers Associations to fuller under- 
standing of the real questions involved. The U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce has recently appointed a new committee to 
study the matter. The expanding work of the Department 
of Commerce in simplified practice is gradually educating 
business men in a new technique of decentralized responsibil- 
ity with central cooperation. This technique is an antidote 
to centralization of control in Washington and is quite as 
applicable to education as it is to business. 

The Curtis-Reed bill to establish a Department of Educa- 
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tion but without Federal subsidies will doubtless be rein- 
troduced into the next Congress. Both political parties 
will probably have to face this question at the coming 
election. Perhaps as we grow older we shall all grow wiser 
until we come to see that war and wealth are not the only 
brands of cement that may be specified for building a united 
nation. 


Dean H. E. Hawkes, Chairman of the Committee on Per- 
sonnel Methods, briefly traced the growth of the work of this 
committee for the past five years. Because the problem 
is elusive, it required over two years to formulate a definite 
plan both for organizing the committee and for its work. 
Finally, in the fall of 1925 a grant of $8,500 was made by 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr.’s Benevolent Fund to enable 
the committee to make a survey of conditions in fourteen 
universities. President L. B. Hopkins’ report on Personnel 
Procedure in Education, published last autumn, was the 
result. 

This report makes clear that there is the widest possible 
variety of personnel practices in the several institutions 
studied. The universities are not yet talking a common 
language on the subject. Therefore, the committee applied 
for a further subvention that would enable it to establish a 
center of information through which institutions may keep 
posted on new developments, and which may also serve to 
develop cooperative experiments in this field. A new grant 
of $20,000 a year for three years has just been made by Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for support of this program. The 
office of the American Council on Education will be made 
the center of information, and four cooperative experiments 
are planned. 

The four topics for these experiments are personal record 
cards, achievement tests, rating scales, and vocational mono- 
graphs. A small committee of experts is being appointed 
to operate each of these experiments under supervision of the 
central committee. These committees will meet July 1-2 to 
organize and start the work. The general plan of action is 
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thus described in the letter to the Council stating the ob- 
jectives of the grant: 

We understand that the Committee is satisfied that the next im- 
portant step lies in the direction of making available to personnel 
workers, not only in the colleges but in schools and industries, such 
record forms, test forms and other instruments of measurement as have 
been sufficiently tried by competent specialists to warrant further, 
more extensive trials. We understand that the Committee believes 
that there are at least four phases of personnel practice in which suffi- 
cient preliminary experimentation has been done to make it possible 
to produce dependable model forms and instruments of measurement 
which can be relied on to give dependable results and which will be of 
great value in revealing the intangible aspects of personnel work. 

This work started informally as voluntary cooperation 
among fourteen institutions. Because it is obviously of 
general interest and application, it has been. taken over by 
the American Council on Education. All members of the 
Council are invited to participate in the coming coopera- 
tive experiments and to make free use of the central news 
service which is now being developed. 


Industrial cooperation was the theme of an address by 
Mr. J. W. Dietz of the Western Electric Company. Mr. 
Dietz represents the American Management Association, 
which joined the Council last fall to help develop close co- 
operation between colleges and industry in solving their 
common problems of personnel and training. He first traced 
the evolution of present business and industrial philos- 
ophy concerning education. Fifteen years ago the National 
Association of Corporation Schools was organized around 
the idea that there are educational problems in industry. 
That association met annually as a national group to dis- 
cuss primarily apprentice schools maintained by corpora- 
tions. In a few years it outgrew the original idea and be- 
came the National Association for Corporation Training, 
with sections in various parts of the country for more inten- 
sive local discussion of all phases of training for industrial 
life. After the war it merged with the Industrial Relations 
Association, forming together the National Personnel Asso- 
ciation. Finally, realizing that it must deal in a unified way 
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with all of the human elements in business, it became the 
American Management Association. 

This evolution of the Association was the outer expression 
of an inner growth in philosophy of business and industry. 
The most interesting feature of this growth has been the 
discovery of the importance of the individual in industry. 
This conception has developed gradually in connection with 
health programs, safety campaigns, savings plans, stock 
ownership systems, educational opportunities, and sports. 
Through these practical experiences in helping individuals 
help themselves, industry is learning how to liberate in- 
dividual talent and is evolving a real democratic philosophy 
of business. We are also coming to believe that education 
comes about in industry through having specific things to do. 

This evolution in industry has paralleled the evolution in 
education. Schoolmen also have discovered the importance 
of the individual. Therefore we have a common problem 
in dealing with the individual. We mutually recognize the 
folly of either presuming to tell the other how to do his job. 
We are now ready to start on a new basis. We will report 
to you significant facts concerning the requirements of in- 
dustry. We will trust you to interpret and apply them 
wisely. We ask you in turn to report to us significant facts 
about personnel and training along the lines of Dean Hawkes’ 
report, and to have confidence that we will interpret and 
apply them to our mutual benefit. 


Following these reports on Federal Legislation, Personnel 
Procedure, and Industrial Cooperation, the Director’s 
report, as printed in subsequent pages, was presented. It 
indicates how the varied activities of the Council are really 
phases of a program of decentralized responsibility with 
central cooperation for the purpose of discovering and de- 
veloping human talent and capacity in every possible way. 

Dr. C. H. Judd presented a brief analysis of the recent 
Report of the Consultative Committee of the London Board 
of Education on the Education of the Adolescent. The 
document is significant in America both because of its con- 
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tent and because of the manner in which it was developed. 
Dr. Judd’s discussion of the matter will be printed in a later 
issue of the EDUCATIONAL RECORD. 

The Chairman appointed Dean A. L. Jones, chairman, 
Miss Eleanor Boswell, and President G. F. Zook, to serve as 
a nominating committee. The morning session adjourned. 


The keynote of the afternoon session was struck by the 
chairman in her address on Foreign Light on American 
Education. This is printed in full in subsequent pages. 
The other topics considered were the Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Study, and the Organization of International Educa- 
tional Relations. 

Professor J. P. W. Crawford, acting chairman, presented 
the report of the Committee on the Modern Foreign Language 
Study in the United States. The work of this committee is 
nearing completion. Three volumes of its report are now in 
press. One of these deals with statistics of the subject 
from 18,000 high schools. Tables show the percentages of 
students studying modern foreign languages in different 
states and in various types of school. Similar data are 
given for teachers. A second volume contains results of 
the investigation into courses offered and designed for 
preparation of modern foreign language teachers. Another 
volume presents the findings of the experiments by Professor 
Ben D. Wood. New type tests were given to some 80,000 
high school students and the results compared with those of 
old type examinations. 

Other volumes in preparation deal with the investigations 
of Professor Henmon concerning the construction and ad- 
ministration of objective and comprehensive tests for meas- 
uring achievement at the various levels of insruction and 
by various methods. The testing campaign and other 
special studies afford a basis for a volume on curriculum by 
Professor Algernon Coleman of the University of Chicago. 
This report centers about objectives and discusses test 
results for various semesters, length of course, achievement 
at various ages, kind of grammar and reading to be intro- 
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duced at various levels. Professor Buswell has applied to 
reading modern languages methods already employed in 
determining reading habits in English. Other topics treated 
are the relationship between progress in language learning 
and mental ability as determined by mental tests, prognosis 
tests and sectioning of classes according to ability, post- 
scholastic use of foreign languages by high school and college 
graduates, the requirement of a reading knowledge of 
French and German for candidates for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, the relation of progress in modern language 
study by students in high school and college, idiom and 
syntax frequency, and word frequency. 

Members of the Council will receive copies of the several 
volumes of the report as soon as issued. Further copies can 
be purchased from the Macmillan Company. 

For the Canadian Committee on Modern Languages, 
Professor Milton A. Buchanan of the University of Toronto 
presented a report of progress. The General Committee 
will hold its final meeting in September. The use of the same 
objective tests in Canada and in the United States has 
revealed some interesting facts concerning results of foreign 
language teaching in the two countries. Thus, in French, 
excluding the Province of Quebec, the American schools gain 
on Canadian schools in the first two years. In vocabulary 
there is a slight gain also in the third and fourth years. In 
grammar the Canadian schools show slightly greater progress 
in the third and fourth years and, in comprehension of silent 
reading, a gain of one test unit over the American schools in 
the fourth year. In none of the three tests, however, do 
they overcome, even by the end of the fifth year, the initial 
lead of the American schools. Spanish tests have been more 
favorable to Canadian schools, but the numbers have been 
too small to warrant comparisons or justify a study of the 
causes of apparent superiority. 

Because of a deficiency in library facilities for supple- 
mentary reading, the Canadian Committee has prepared a 
list of interesting foreign books suitable for pupils of high 
school age. Libraries, with a few exceptions, are inadequate 
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for investigation and instruction. Only one university is 
well enough equipped in books and periodicals to carry on 
graduate work with profit. For admission to professional 
schools the universities in general require two languages. 
An exhaustive report on the training of modern language 
teachers has been prepared by one member of the committee. 
Provincial Departments of Education are offering bursaries 
to teachers who wish to study abroad, and one university 
allows grants of $600 toward traveling expenses during sum- 
mer vacation of three modern language teachers each year. 

The Committee has completed ‘“‘A Graded Spanish Word 
Book,”’ based on a count of 1,200,000 words, and ranking 
6,000 words according to their importance. A history of the 
teaching of modern languages by provinces dealing with 
origins about 1820, curricula, textbooks and examinations 
will be ready in October. A bibliographical study of the 
psychology of learning modern languages, a joint under- 
taking with the United States committee, will be ready 
during the summer. 


Dr. S. P. Duggan, Director of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education and Secretary of the Committee on the 
American University Union, told of the ever-increasing work 
of these two organizations in handling international exchange 
of students and professors. This work consists not only in 
answering numerous inquiries of all sorts concerning educa- 
tional facilities for foreigners here and for Americans abroad, 
but also in administering an ever-increasing number of 
scholarships and fellowships for foreign study. The Insti- 
tute issues a list of such American fellowships as are open 
to foreigners and of those open to Americans desiring to 
study abroad. Much attention has also been given this year 
to the development of a National Federation of Students to 
cooperate with similar organizations in Europe, to conference 
with groups planning student tours abroad, and to helping 
foreign students and professors in meeting the requirements 
of the immigration laws. 

The University Union offices in Paris and London are 
more and more useful to Americans abroad. The presence 
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of a biologist as Director of the Paris office has enlarged the 
contacts of the office with scientists in France. Progress 
has also been made in interesting Americans in providing for 
an American building at the Cité Universitaire. The visit 
to the United States of Dr. H. S. Krans, Associate Director 
of the Paris office, has been useful in developing closer 
cooperation between Paris and New York. It is hoped that 
Mr. R. H. Simpson from the London office may make a 
similar visit here next year. 

The Institute is glad to report that the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion has increased its grant for support of the Institute from 
$30,000 to $50,000 a year for two years. This increase 
makes it possible for the Institute to carry the growing load. 
Both the Institute and the Union are in hearty accord with 
the plan outlined in the Report of the Executive Committee 
as presented at the morning session. A strong central 
agency of cooperation in international educational activities 
is sorely needed, not only in America, but in each foreign 
country as well. 


The progress of the American National Committee on 
International Intellectual Cooperation was reported by the 
Secretary, Dr. Vernon Kellogg. After sketching the history 
and organization of the Committee on Intellectual Coopera- 
tion set up by the League of Nations, the establishment in 
1925 of the International Institute of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion in Paris, and the appointment of national committees 
in thirty-two countries, Dr. Kellogg explained the organiza- 
tion of a small American National Committee, representative 
of our major intellectual interests. An account of the first 
meeting of this committee was printed in the EpucATIONAL 
Recorp for January, 1927. At the third meeting of this 
Committee, April 5, 1927, it adopted the following resolution: 

Resolved: That the American National Committee suggests to the 
International Committee on Intellectual Cooperation that it should 
consider whether the benefits of study abroad would not be greatly 
increased if each nation affording facilities for foreign students and 


teachers within its borders would establish, by public or private enter- 
prise a central office whose functions would be, 
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(a) To assist foreign students in finding and getting access to the 
educational facilities or research materials they seek; 


(b) To help its own nationals find the educational opportunities 
they seek abroad; 


(c) To keep corresponding offices in other countries informed con- 
cerning all phases of national education of interest to foreigners. 


To respond effectively to inquiries about American intellec- 
tual life, the Committee has established headquarters at the 
National Research Council and appointed a part-time execu- 
tive secretary, Dr. J. David Thompson. Such inquiries 
have included a program for an annual survey of intellectual 
statistics covering elementary, secondary, university and 
technical education, learned societies, museums, libraries, 
archives, publishing, theaters, concerts, motion pictures, 
radio, inventions, and the liberal professions; a plan for an 
International Who’s Who; a survey of post-graduate fellow- 
ships; cooperative studies of common national problems. 


The Assistant Director of the Council, David A. Robert- 
son, traced the early work of the Council in encouraging 
international cooperation in educational matters through 
development of a uniform American policy toward foreign 
degrees, through preparation of lists of degrees recommended 
to foreign universities, and through comparative evaluation 
of American, French, Latin-American and British degrees. 
This early work led to the formation of criteria by the Com- 
mittee on Standards and acceptance of these criteria by 
important associations in 1919, with the result that foreign 
educational authorities have been able to accept these 
unified standards instead of those erected by seventy-two 
standardizing organizations in 1919. The forthcoming 
Handbook of American Universities and Colleges has been 
edited primarily for those of other countries who desire to 
know the facilities for higher education in the United States. 

The present relations of the American University Union, 
the Institute of International Education and the American 
Council on Education were established in 1924. They have 
proved a useful intermediate step while the problem was 
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studied and plans for a simpler and more permanent organi- 
zation were developed. The need for simplification of 
machinery was emphasized by the publication in the Epuca- 
TIONAL Recorp, April, 1925, of a list of 115 organizations 
related to the field of international education. In Paris, 
London, Rome, Berlin, Prague, Vienna and other centers, 
there are also numerous uncoordinated American agencies. 
The situation was considered at several conferences abroad 
and at home and a joint memorandum on the subject was 
formulated by a committee of the Union and published in 
January, 1926 (EpucATIONAL Recorp, Volume III, page 46). 
This was followed by a conference of American organiza- 
tions called by the Council at the National Research Council 
on May 5, 1926. Further conferences by committees have 
finally led to the plan mentioned in the Executive Committee 
Report this morning. To hasten the realization of this 
simplified plan, the Council has already turned over to the 
Institute of International Education the administration of 
both the Franco-American Exchange and of the under- 
graduate scholarships for foreign travel and study. As a 
final step so far as the Council is concerned, the Executive 
Committee recommends to the Council that it transfer to 
the Institute the administration of the American University 
Union. With the increased grant now available, this will 
tend to make the Institute a real center of cooperation 
through which international educational relations may be 
simplified and made more effective. 

This consolidation of international educational interests 
in one center in America is based on a positive answer to the 
question propounded by The American National Committee 
on International Intellectual Cooperation and forwarded 
for consideration to the League of Nations Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation. It is with the hope that other 
international agencies in America will come into closer 
cooperative relations with the Institute, and that this 
example here may influence other nations to develop unified 
national headquarters for international educational ex- 
changes that the Council is turning over to the Institute of 
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International Education responsibility for the administra- 
tion both of scholarships and of the American University 
Union offices abroad. 

The new plan helps to clarify the respective functions of 
the Institute and the Council, For the interests of the 
Council are primarily educational and scientific and for the 
betterment of American education rather than primarily 
for the encouragement of international friendship. The 
Council must inevitably keep informed concerning educa- 
tional movements abroad and must distribute reports of its 
own work abroad whenever interest in them is manifested. 
Such exchange of experience with methods and processes 
of education give to the Council in its consideration of 
national problems a point of view. This is admirably illus- 
trated today in the address by the Chairman. 

International relations have been a powerful influence in 
the Committee on Standards in setting up objective criteria 
intelligible to foreign educators. They have been a daily 
stimulus in the preparation of the volume on American 
Universities and Colleges. Whenever American education 
is studied by foreigners who are seeking scientific truth on 
such matters as personnel procedure, industrial relations, 
modern foreign language problems, even majors and minors 
and semester hours, the values of these things change help- 
fully. The new organization of international educational 
relations liberates the American Council on Education from 
executive duties that hamper its real work and opens the 
way to make a true contribution to organization of effective 
international educational exchanges in the interest of inter- 
national good will. 


The chief topic of the Saturday morning session was 
Recruiting and Training of College Teachers. The subject 
was presented by Dean O. E. Randall, Chairman of the Com- 
mission of the Association of American Colleges on this 
problem. The first report of that commission is printed in 
the Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges for 
April, 1927. 

The commission has found that colleges are vitally in- 
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terested in this question. Replies from 300 colleges showed 
that very little attention is given in graduate schools to pre- 
paring young men and women to teach.’ Scholarship and 
mastery of subject matter have been the chief aims. The 
public also does not appreciate the significance of the vital 
service college teachersrender. Salaries are so low and recog- 
nition of the value of his work so lukewarm that teaching can- 
not compete long with other professions for the best talent, 

There is wide diversity of opinion as to what training is 
desirable for those who wish to teach. All agree that he 
must possess those subtle personal traits which make young 
people trust and respect him. It is doubtful if a graduate 
institution fashioned after schools of pedagogy will be of 
teal service here. It might do more harm than good. 
Graduate schools are indifferent, if not hostile, to making 
provision for development of the most important element of 
success as a teacher. 

That there may be cooperation between graduate schools 
and colleges in this matter, the Association of American 
Universities has appointed three delegates to the Commission 
of the Association of American Colleges. The commission 
is inclined at present to look to some form of self-instruction 
in teaching directed by the faculty of each institution. Older 
teachers should visit classes and give younger teachers help 
and kindly suggestions. A sort of apprentice training on the 
job may be useful. Some central organization might for- 
mulate and distribute outlines for successful experiments in 
teaching or a carefully prepared program of procedure which 
a faculty might follow in such experimentation and study. 
This task is of sufficient importance to warrant creating a 
special organization to do this if no existing organization 
will and can do it. 

The commission has formulated six questions which it 
submits with the request that some organization with ade- 
quate facilities answer them. These are: 

First: What proportion of college graduates during the period from 
1921 to 1926 entered graduate schools with the intention of preparing 
for college teaching? 
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Second: During this same period what proportion of the highest 
ranking graduates—say in the upper quarter of the graduating classes— 
selected teaching as a profession? 

Third: What proportion of college graduates possessing in addition 
to scholarship highly desirable personable qualities chose teaching as a 
profession? 

Fourth: Is there reason to believe that a smaller proportion of grad- 
uates of high scholastic standing and possessing exceptional personal 
qualities are taking up college teaching now than before 1917? 

Fifth: Can some organization make a careful study of the economic 
conditions in the teaching profession with the view of ascertaining 
whether the profession is made sufficiently attractive to win the most 
desirable candidates? 

Sixth: Is it worth while to ask Professor Thorndike to bring his 
study of Phi Beta Kappa men up to date with the view of ascertaining 
what proportion of Phi Beta Kappa men enter the profession of 
teaching? 


The discussion was continued by Dean W. E. Smyser, 
Chairman of a committee of the North Central Association 
on this subject. Dean Smyser presented a report which 
had been presented to the North Central Association in 
March and is printed in the June number of their quarterly. 
The committee believes that at present it would be futile to 
recommend a blanket requirement of a number of hours of 
professional training for college instructors, both because 
men who could give the instruction are not available and 
because we have not yet enough factual information about 
college education to justify such courses. A questionnaire 
answered by 150 college teachers led to the following con- 
clusions: 

First: The typical teacher of freshman and sophomore college stu- 
dents has had little professional training for his work other than the 
study of the subject which he essays to teach. 

Second: He is aware of meeting in the course of his work many 
educational problems in which he has had no formal training. 

Third: He has confronted all these problems and some others in 
attempting to clarify his mind about educational issues. 

Fourth: In spite of the little training he has had and his seven 
years of experience, he still finds about four-fifths of his problems 
unsolved. 

Fifth: In about two-thirds of his problems he thinks he could have 
been helped by formal course instruction and is disposed to advise such 
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professional training for graduate students preparing for college teach- 
ing. 


Another questionnaire addressed to college administrators 
elicited the fact that college administrators have little 
sympathy with professional training of college teachers 
either before or after employment. Yet they desire vaguely 
that college instruction be improved. An analysis of the 
careers of all Doctors of Philosophy of the University of 
Chicago shows that 80 per cent have entered the teaching 
profession. The final summary of the study is stated as 
follows: 


First: College administrators at the present time do not recognize 
professional training in education as a determining qualification for 
eligibility to appointment as an instructor in a college. There is some 
recognition of such training as a desirable supplementation to an 
otherwise qualified candidate. 

Second: Graduate schools in the Association of American Univer- 
sities do not, in general, make provision for professional training in the 
curricula leading to graduate degrees. Indifference to the need for 
such training is all but universal in these schools which aim to train 
their students for academic scholarship and productive research, even 
though the records show that such students are headed toward college 
teaching as a career. However much they may decry the obvious 
implication of available facts, graduate schools are clearly teachers 
colleges but as such they appear indifferent, if not hostile, to one ele- 
ment of a teacher’s preparation which is now universally accepted as a 
requisite for a teacher’s certification at every educational level below 
the college. 

Third: Despite the indifference of college administrators and gradu- 
ate schools to the claims of professional training, there is a clear recog- 
nition on the part of college instructors that such training in formal 
courses would be useful. These instructors find themselves confronted 
with difficult problems which academic training, intellectual ability 
and experience do not enable them to solve. They, therefore, feel the 
need for the formal consideration of these problems in courses prior to 
the time of appointment as college instructors, and would recommend 
the offering of such courses to graduate students. 


Conditions are improving. Various professional associa- 
tions are making studies of teaching methods in their special 
fields such as mathematics, classics, foreign languages. 
Universities are organizing faculty committees to study 
educational operations and results, as, for example, at Minne- 
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sota. The committee is continuing its work by further 
collection of information, by compiling a bibliography on 
the subject, by trying to persuade college administrators to 
recognize teaching ability when assigning instructors to 
freshmen and sophomores, and by trying to persuade deans 
of graduate schools that colleges need not merely scholars 
but scholars who can teach. 

The committee is glad to cooperate with Dean Randall’s 
commission and joins it in hoping that the American Council 
on Education or the Bureau of Education or some competent 
central agency will undertake to serve as a central news 
service and center of cooperation in this work. It is also 
their hope that a conference of all interested in this problem 
may be called in the fall to outline a sound program for 
united attack on the problem. 

Miss Eleanor Boswell, Executive Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, presented a report 
of a committee of that association on the related subjects of 
appointment, promotion, and tenure of college teachers. 
Several years ago this committee was impressed by a study 
made by Smith College of its own conditions with regard to 
this matter. As a result a plan for a cooperative study was 
formulated and submitted to the American Council on 
Education with recommendation that the Council undertake 
the work. The questions which this plan propounded for 
solution were: 


1. In determining promotion in a college faculty, either in position, 
or in salary, what should be the relative value given to teaching ability, 
productive scholarship, and administrative service, and what other 
factors should be considered? 

2. What are the best evidences of productive scholarship? 

3. How is teaching ability objectively tested? 

4. Should length of service be given recognition? 

5. What kind of record of the ability and of the achievements of 
its faculty members should a college keep? 

6. What should be the procedure for determining promotion? Should 
promotion depend upon the recommendation of one’s immediate supe- 
riors in the department? What is the place of a faculty committee on 
promotion, and what should be the relation of this faculty committee 
to the board of trustees? 
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It was proposed that these questions could be answered 
if a number of colleges would follow the example of Smith 
and each make for itself factual studies of its actual prac- 
tices in this matter, submitting such results as it was willing 
to publish to a central committee. This proposal is still 
of interest to the American Association of University Women. 
At the meeting last month the committee on standards of 
appointment and promotion again urged that the American 
Council on Education undertake this work and pledged 
hearty cooperation in a joint undertaking of this sort. 
Therefore, on behalf of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, Miss Boswell urged that the American Council 
on Education appoint a committee to secure cooperation 
of all interested in a united attack on this problem. 

These reports from three associations were followed by a 
lively discussion of the whole subject. It was pointed out 
that there were two chief obstacles to organizing a coopera- 
tive attack on this problem, namely, the cost of such an 
enterprise, and the vagueness of the problem. At the close 
of the discussion the Council voted that the question of 
organizing a cooperative study on Recruiting and Training 
College Teachers be referred to the Executive Committee 
with power. 


The report of the Nominating Committee was called for 
and presented by Dean Jones. The Secretary was instructed 
to cast the ballot of the meeting for the officers nominated, 
and they were declared duly elected. The list is printed on 
page 241 of this number of the Recorp. 


The following resolutions were passed by the Tenth Annual 
Meeting: 


Resolved, That the American Council on Education deeply mourns 
the loss of a wise leader and beloved friend, Harry Pratt Judson, 
president Emeritus of the University of Chicago, Chairman of the 
American Council on Education from 1919 to 1921 during a difficult 
period of adjustment after the war, and for several years Chairman of 
the Committee on the American University Union; and 

Resolved, That the American Council on Education herewith expresses 
its recognition of his notable service to this Council, to education, and 
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to the Nation, and extends heartfelt sympathy to his family and to the 
University of Chicago. 

Resolved, That the American Council on Education expresses to Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., its hearty appreciation of his pledge of $20,000 
a year for three years to support the work of the Committee on Personnel 
Methods in developing model record forms, achievement tests, rating 
scales, and vocational monographs. 

Resolved, That the American Council on Education approves the 
recommendation of the Executive Committee that the annual check-up 
and mail service connected with the Personnel Register be discontinued 
as rapidly as practicable. 

Resolved, That Teachers Colleges and Junior Colleges accredited by 
regional accrediting agencies are eligible to institutional membership in 
the American Council on Education. 

Resolved, That the American Council on Education approves in prin- 
ciple the reorganization of relations between the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education and the Council, as recommended by the Committee 
on the American University Union and that the Executive Committee 
is hereby authorized to put the plan into operation as soon as practicable, 

Resolved, That the Director’s budget submitted by the Executive 
Committee is hereby approved and that the Director is authorized to 
make expenditures of the funds of the Council in accordance therewith, 

Resolved, That the American Council on Education expresses to the 
National Research Council its hearty appreciation for the hospitality 
accorded to it in allowing us to meet in this building. 











Chairman’s Address 


Foreign Light on American 
Education 


° NHE TITLE which I have recklessly chosen may per- 
haps call down upon the Council the fierce wrath of 
some of the so-called patriotic organizations, infuri- 

ated by the idea that any light can be thrown on anything 
in God’s own country by the darkness of foreign ignorance, 
For my own personal peril at their hands I do not care, since 
I understand that I am already on the blacklist of several 
of these organizations because I have engaged in interna- 
tional educational work; the word international being syn- 
onymous in their minds with Bolshevism, anarchy, commu- 
nism, and all else that is treasonable and hideous. But to 
protect the good name of the Council let me hasten to ex- 
plain that I am myself unadulteratedly American, that I 
think there is much good in American education, much 
that might profitably be imitated in foreign systems; but 
that, good though it is, it is capable of improvement, and 
that a comparison with foreign ideals and methods throws 
new light on its peculiarities, shows us what we should 
cherish and increase and what we should try to guard against 
or eliminate. 

All American education derives originally, of course, 
from European, but it has had for long periods a largely 
separate growth. Its future historians will note very im- 
portant changes in the years from 1918 on, due to the closer 
contacts with European systems brought about by the war. 
The influx of French students begun on a large scale by the 
Association of American Colleges in 1918, and the visit of 
the British Educational Mission in the autumn of that year, 
marked the beginnings of a tremendous increase in contacts, 
a multiplying of the number of foreign students coming here 
and of American students studying abroad, of visiting pro- 
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fessors, and of organizations designed to produce interna- 
tional educational exchange. All this has led multitudes of 
us to compare much more consciously and definitely than 
ever before the foreign and the American educational sys- 
tems. Was it not Matthew Arnold who said, ‘‘The man 
who knows only his Bible cannot really know his Bible?’ 
So many of us, a few years ago, knowing only the American 
system, could not really know even that. But now we 
have had light from comparison and know better our own 
virtues and our own shortcomings. 

In the space of a quarter of an hour or so I am of course 
not going to attempt the vast task of a detailed comparison 
of the European and American systems of education. I 
will only try to touch the high lights, a few of the most 
conspicuous general points of difference that have struck 
us during the last ten years and influenced greatly our 
efforts to improve our own methods and organization. 

The great and outstanding difference, immeasurably far 
reaching in its results, is that European education produces, 
in the scholarly field at least, far more leaders of absolutely 
first rank than does American. This opinion, which began 
to dawn on my surprised mind some years ago, has recently 
been confirmed by various bits of evidence, by none more 
strikingly than by the statistics published by Dr. Slosson 
regarding the awards of the Nobel Prizes in physics, chem- 
istry and physiology or medicine. Since their establish- 
ment in 1900 seventy-two of these prizes in science have 
been awarded. Grouping the winners by nationality, what 
country do we find in the lead? Germany, with twenty-one. 
The British Isles come second, with eleven; France third, 
with ten; the Netherlands fourth, with six. Next, tying 
with Sweden, comes our own country, with four winners. 
And very close on our heels follow Denmark and Switzerland, 
with three each. Comparing the populations of the various 
countries, we find that the Dutch, the Danes and the Swiss 
have won a Nobel Prize for every million of their people; 
whereas the United States has won one only for every twenty- 
eight million. 
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These prizes represent, of course, superlatively outstand- 
ing achievement in creative scholarship in the realm of 
science. It is perhaps not surprising that our country has 
never won the Nobel Prize in literature. Were there a 
competition in classical scholarship we might not think it 
surprising if the prizes went to the older nations. But in 
science! Think of the millions on millions we have spent on 
laboratories. Gaze on this glorious building in which we 
meet, dedicated to the promotion of research. Probably a 
far, far larger proportion of our population has studied 
science and worked in laboratories than in any other country. 
But the proportion of leaders in achievement is pitifully 
small. 

Perhaps you will think I emphasize unduly these statis- 
tics of the Nobel Prize awards. But I consider them merely 
typical of a hundred other straws showing which way, in 
scholarship, the wind is blowing. 

Why do we show up so badly in the comparison? The 
human material with which we work is as good as that of the 
European nations; indeed it is much the same. Visiting 
professors from Europe tell me that in native intellectual 
ability our American students are equal to theirs. The 
fault lies obviously in our educational system, which does 
not get the best possible out of our best. 

A dozen reasons for this have no doubt leapt to your 
minds. Of course it is due partly to the fact that we have 
been forced to spread our education out very thin over vast 
numbers, with a sadly insufficient supply of properly edu- 
cated teachers. But it is due even more to a fundamental 
difference in the way we regard higher education. In this 
country we think primarily of the individual student. We 
want to give him anything he wants. The university is a 
pleasant place, supposed to be advantageous to the young. 
Every boy or girl, therefore, should be allowed to go there 
if he or she wants to. This is the popular American view, 
which recks not of the dire effect on the university. But in 
Europe they think primarily of learning, the precious heritage 
of the race, something to be enshrined and guarded. Only 
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those peculiarly fitted for her service are to be admitted as 
priests to the shrine, as carefully chosen torch bearers to 
pass on the sacred flame to later generations. Not the 
satisfaction of the individual, as Dr. Pritchett has recently 
said, but cherishing and increasing the human heritage of 
learning is the purpose of European higher education. 

This fundamental difference in conception affects our 
whole process of higher education. Instead of selecting and 
training the best, encouraging them by most rigid tests to 
stretch their powers to the uttermost, we have inclined to 
adjust our education to the mediocre and to concentrate our 
attention on making education interesting to the average 
students. To quote Dr. Pritchett again, “the attention 
that the European has lavished upon his most gifted pupils 
we have largely focused at the other end in endeavoring to 
bestow the blessings of the average on the feeble-minded.”’ 

Our lamentable failure to do the best for our best students 
has been caused also by a sad misconception of democracy, 
by our mistakenly applying political principles to educa- 
tional methods. We have assumed that because all men 
are born politically free and equal they must have identical 
educational opportunities, however unequal they may be 
intellectually. Even today some members of university 
faculties object that it is “‘undemocratic”’ to give to honor 
students special attention, training, and privileges. At 
such moments one almost despairs of our country! We 
might as well apply democracy to physics and determine 
the truth or falsity of the Einstein theory by popular vote 
at a Chicago municipal election. (Laughter and applause.) 

Another reason why we have failed to screw up our best 
students to their highest possible achievement is because we 
are such a kindly people. Whatever our faults, we Ameri- 
cans are tender hearted, friendly, rather sentimental, and 
deeply attached to our children in a way that no other 
nation can understand. We want them to enjoy themselves, 
to be always comfortable, always amused, never troubled. 
That is our ideal for them. And, alone of all peoples on 
earth, we are also very often afraid of our children. 
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Therefore American pupils rarely learn what really hard 
work is. I am not blaming American parents. The same 
sentiments stir my own breast when I gaze upon a little 
French girl, aged about thirteen, who is pale and wan and 
apparently never gets out to play in the sunshine, but works 
and works and works at her lessons from dawn to dark. 
But the French system produces hard work and thorough- 
ness, and ours does not. No doubt our constant catering to 
the pleasure, the comfort, the ease, the temporary likes and 
dislikes of our children is a more agreeable process for us 
than seeing them trained in hard work and thoroughness. 
But is it really, in the long run, as kind to the children? 

Our tenderheartedness and sentimentality appear also 
in our unwillingness to eliminate the weak ones by ruthless 
tests. I well remember the blank amazement of a visiting 
professor from England when told that the students who had 
failed in his course were, under the local customs, entitled 
to a re-examination, a second chance. 

As we look upon the products of the two systems of edu- 
cation, perhaps the most outstanding difference of all is in 
thoroughness. Superficiality is, of course, the most blatant 
fault of our American education. We like to slither about 
smoothly on the surface of things, to encourage our students 
to express glibly half-baked opinions founded on a very 
scanty supply of facts. Well, thoroughness is a dull thing 
to teach, and only the most gifted teachers can stir their 
students to a love of it. And accuracy is like it. Todoa 
thing over and over until it is 100 per cent accurate is a 
tedious business for both pupil and teacher. It is pleasanter 
all round to pass him on when he has done it 60 per cent 
accurate. 

There is another difference, the great and fundamental 
influence of which I myself did not realize thoroughly until 
I had contemplated the European systems for some years. 
That is the place and nature of the examinations for the 
degree. Abroad the examinations are generally far more 
difficult, more thorough and more searching than ours. 
And the Europeans are far more confident of their own exam- 
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ining ability. Perhaps they have indeed developed the art 
more highly than have we. They do not seem to care whether 
students attend classes or lectures or perform the details of 
academic duties, so long as they pass satisfactorily the great 
test of knowledge and power at the end. 

Inexorable and impersonal as Fate itself seems the foreign 
examination. I once had the privilege of following closely 
the conduct of honors examinations in English in a great 
British university and the reading and rating of the papers. 
It was with something akin to awe that I contemplated the 
ruthless impersonality of the system and compared it with 
many of our American examinations, where the professor 
tests with such paternal interest and sympathy the ability 
of his own students, and especially of the best ones, 
his ewe lambs whom he has himself nurtured. However, 
we have achieved something like this English system 
in our College Entrance Examination Board tests and are in 
a few instances beginning to achieve it in some types of 
university examinations. 

It is not merely the nature of examinations that differs 
on the two sides of the Atlantic. It is also their place. 
Abroad the examination, coming at the end of the student’s 
course, tests him on all the substance of all his university 
work, and on his power to command it; and on this one great 
test he stands or falls. Whereas until recently practically 
all American examining was scattered in many fragments 
throughout the student’s university career, and, having 
once been examined in a thing, he was privileged to forget 
it promptly. Knowledge is regarded here, someone has said, 
merely as a temporary asset to be bartered for so much 
credit. 

And this brings me to a subject which I approach with 
some sinking of the heart, a far-reaching peculiarity of 
American education closely akin to our system of examining. 
Only of recent years have I realized all its awful implica- 
tions and also the strangle-hold which it has upon us. I 
allude to our system of courses, points and credits. This 
has gone far to make our education merely a kind of cumu- 
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lative bookkeeping. Instead of passing through the dis- 
cipline and development of a reasoned and unified curric- 
ulum, tested soundly at the end, an American student 
may obtain a degree by drifting from institution to institu- 
tion, winter sessions and summer sessions, picking up points 
of credit here and there, unrelated and ill assorted, until the 
magic number of 120—or whatever it may be—is reached. 
‘“‘Save your coupons and get a diploma,” is said to be the 
slogan of this system. That thoughtful and interesting 
article in the May Atlantic, ‘‘The Revolt of a Middle-Aged 
Father,” remarks vividly: ‘‘A mechanical agglomeration of 
trigonometry, history of the Renaissance, Greek philosophy, 
scenario writing, interpretation of French drama, psy- 
chological measurements, palaentology, accounting, third- 
year German, and Provencal French, or any similarly rele- 
vant combination, arrived at with due consideration of the 
looks of the professors, their reputation as to ‘cinch’ courses, 
desire for a free Saturday, conflicts with various athletic 
events, and hatred of early rising—this, we submit, is not a 
system of education.”’ (Applause.) 

Yet how can we ever free ourselves from this octopus of 
points and credits? How dear they are to the heart of the 
administrator! How easy they make academic bookkeeping. 
How effectively they enable students to transfer from one 
institution to another and to fit summer sessions into their 
academic courses. How difficult for us to administer, for 
all students, any better test of fitness to receive a bachelor’s 
degree than the acquiring of 120 points of credit. 


Well, for purposes of emphasis I have arraigned too 
sweepingly and drastically some of the weaknesses and perils 
of American education. In many of our institutions, prob- 
ably, they do not exist to anything like so dangerous an 
extent. But more or less they are inherent in our work, and 
as we have compared ourselves, these last few years, with 
European systems, they have leapt to our view. You are 
all aware how this perception has influenced our educational 
methods. Special honors courses, final comprehensive 
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examinations, external examiners, selective admission, sec- 
tioning by ability, tutorial systems, new fellowships for 
advanced study and research—in all these and other ways 
we are trying to remedy these faults. The effort marks a 
new and important era in the history of American higher 
education. 

Our difficulties are enormous, but our task is far from 
hopeless. The students themselves are a bright spot in the 
picture. Idle, irresponsible and pleasure-loving though they 
may generally appear, many of them are excellent human 
material. Whenever we can strike the note that really 
touches their imagination they will respond gallantly; they 
will subject themselves voluntarily to the sternest discipline, 
toil through the most exacting labor, passionately seeking 
perfection in the service of scholarship and truth. I have 
seen them do this. But we must somehow strike the note 
that rings true and awakens their spirit. 


Vircinia C. GILDERSLEEVE, 
Barnard College. 











Report of the Executive Committee 


HE FOUR regular meetings of the Executive Commit- 

tee were held on September 25, 1926, in Washington, 

on January 8 and March 12, 1927, in New York, and 
on May 5, 1927, in Washington. 

During the year, new members have joined the Council as 
follows: 

Constituent.—American Management Association; Ameri- 
can Library Association; American Association of Junior 
Colleges. 

Institutional.—Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga.; Lewis 
Institute, Chicago, Ill.; Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa.; 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash.; College of the 
Sacred Heart, New York City; Mississippi Agricultural & 
Mechanical College, A. and M., Miss.; Mississippi Woman’s 
College, Hattiesburg, Miss.; Baylor College for Women, 
Belton, Tex.; University of Wichita, Wichita, Kans.; Oua- 
chita College, Arkadelph:a, Ark. 

Associate.-—National Council on Religion in Higher 
Education. 

The total membership of the Council is now 21 constituent, 
15 associate, and 210 institutional. 

Substantial progress has been made on the Modern For- 
eign Language Study, on the simplification of organization 
for international relations, and on the study of Personnel 
Methods in Education. We are gratified to report that Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has just pledged $20,000 a year for 
the next three years to support cooperative experiments by 
the Committee on Personnel Methods. A resolution thank- 
ing Mr. Rockefeller is submitted for your consideration. 
Reports on these projects will be presented later on in the 
meeting by the respective committees in charge. 

This year 173 colleges have taken part in the cooperative 
experiment with psychological tests for college freshmen. 
This enterprise has now become self-supporting. The ques- 
tion of offering the test to high schools for use with their 
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graduating classes has been referred to the committee in 
charge. 

Careful attention has been given this year to the opera- 
tions of the personnel register. By rigid economies its cost 
has been reduced from $9,000 to $7,600. The number of 
calls has diminished from 345 in 1924-25 to 251 in 1926-27. 
Only 91 of our institutional members have made use of the 
mail service, and 14 have personally consulted the files 
Your Executive Committee is satisfied, after four years trial 
of this experiment, that such a Personnel Register cannot be 
effectively operated for less than $20,000 a year. Serious 
efforts have been made, but without success, to secure a 
special subsidy for the Register. This impersonal method 
of handling a very personal matter does not seem to appeal 
to those who might grant support. Obviously, the Council 
cannot put two-thirds of its income into this project, and the 
expenditure of $7,500 on necessarily inefficient service is most 
wasteful. Therefore the committee recommends that the 
Personnel Register service be discontinued. 

This recommendation does not contemplate destruction 
of the files. These will remain available for consultation by 
college executives or for statistical studies. It means merely 
discontinuance of the annual check-up and of the mail ser- 
vice by which copies of registration blanks are sent in re- 
sponse to inquiries by letter. 

The most important matter referred to this committee at 
the last meeting was the question of administering the con- 
ditions of eligibility for the new type of institutional member- 
ship authorized by the amendment to the constitution. 
Since three of the constituent members were not represented 
at the meeting when the amendment to the constitution was 
adopted, the representatives of these three were asked to 
vote on the adoption of the amendment by letter ballot. 
The three were the Association of American Universities, the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges, and the Council 


of Church Boards of Education. The vote was unanimous 
in favor of adoption. 
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It was the sense of the committee that a special examina- 
tion of each individual case is necessary to determine when 
an organization is ‘“‘of high standing’’ and does “carry on 
higher educational activities or cooperate with educational 
institutions in improving instruction,” as provided in the 
constitution. Hence the following resolution was adopted 
to define the procedure in accepting institutional members 
of the new type: 

Resolved, That until further experience warrants a change, institu- 


tional members of the new type may become members only on invita- 
tion of the Executive Committee. 


In formulating a criterion for selection of new-type mem- 
bers, the committee has in mind the basic purpose of coopera- 
tion between industry and education: namely, the reduc- 
tion of the human and material wastes that occur between 
leaving college and finding suitable life occupations. In- 
dustrial organizations that appreciate the national signifi- 
cance of this problem so keenly that they are glad to join 
forces with educational institutions in working toward better 
conditions are the ones with which close cooperative rela- 
tions are mutually beneficial. Industries must expect to 
give as well as to get if the common enterprise is to be truly 
successful. 

In accordance with this conception, invitations to become 
institutional members have been extended to the Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Company, the Eastman Kodak Company, the 
Gleason Gear Works, all of Rochester; to the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company of Framingham, Massachusetts; the 
Henry L. Doherty Company of New York; and to the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Massachusetts. Negotiations concern- 
ing membership are still in progress with these organizations. 
In addition, preliminary conferences on this matter have 
been held with nine other large firms The committee is 
proceeding cautiously in the matter in order to be sure that 
only the true spirit and intent of the Council’s action as 
defined above may be realized in practice. 

As the study of the new type of membership progresses, it 
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is becoming clear that in some cases the purposes of industrial 
cooperation can be accomplished without establishing mem- 
bership relations with industrial firms. Several local Cham- 
bers of Commerce have expressed a desire to develop co- 
operation on the Council’s plan between local industries and 
schools in their respective home towns. These local cham- 
bers are all members of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce in Washington. Thus there already exist between 
Washington and 1,500 communities lines of communication 
that may appropriately be used to develop cooperation be- 
tween industry and education because many Chambers of 
Commerce already take an active interest in local educational 
problems. 

The question of cooperation between the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce and the Council on this problem was discussed by 
the Committee on Education of the Chamber at a meeting 
last January. That committee agreed to make a trial of 
developing local cooperation between industry and education 
in one community. As effective technique of doing this is 
evolved, other communities will be given opportunities to 
undertake a similar project. The Council will act as tech- 
nical consultant of the Chamber concerning this experiment. 

For the U. S. Chamber of Commerce this enterprise has 
two major objectives, both of great interest to the Council. 
One is to discover what sort of help a community needs in 
carrying on the experiment, and the other, to evolve sound 
methods by which a central organization can serve as an 
agency of cooperation among local organizations without 
weakening local responsibility or inhibiting local initiative. 
There are a number of industrial organizations with which 
similar cooperative relations may prove fruitful, making it 
possible to carry out the Council’s plan on a large scale 
without unduly increasing the number of institutional mem- 
bers of the new type. 

The American Association of Junior Colleges, which has 
just become a constituent member of the Council, is planning 
a thorough study of the Junior College situation and has 
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asked the Council to act as sponsor for the investigation. 
The Executive Committee has agreed to do so, provided 
adequate financial support is secured by that association. 

For several years past the North Central and the Southern 
Associations of Colleges and Secondary Schools have included 
in their lists of accredited colleges both teachers’ colleges and 
junior colleges. The national associations of both these 
groups are constituent members of this Council. It is the 
sense of your Executive Committee that institutions on these 
two lists should be invited to become institutional members 
of the Council. Technically the Executive Committee is 
authorized by the constitution to decide this question, but 
in order to insure a hearty welcome to these institutions, the 
following resolution is submitted with the recommendation 
that it be approved: 

Resolved, That Teachers’ Colleges and Junior Colleges accredited by 
the regional accrediting agencies are eligible to institutional member- 
ship in the American Council on Education. 

A special committee has been appointed to consider what 
can be done to unify federal, state and association question- 
naires and to limit the number of miscellaneous question- 
naires constantly being circulated by all sorts of agencies. 

The Handbook of American Universities and Colleges is 
in the hands of the printer. Institutions have cooperated 
wonderfully. All but three out of 403 on the accredited 
list have sent in the information requested. This cordial 
cooperation has made possible the production of an accurate 
and impressive picture of present conditions in American 
Higher Education. When the volume of more than 1,000 
pages is issued in the late summer each member of the Council 
will receive a complimentary copy and additional copies can 
be bought from the publishers, Chas. Scribner and Sons, for 
the modest price of $2.50. This free distribution and low 
price are secured because of a grant of $7500 from the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial to pay the costs of typeset- 
ting, electrotyping, and complimentary copies. 

Your committee has given considerable attention to the 
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problem of simplifying and making more efficient the Ameri- 
can machinery for handling international relations. The 
arrangements made in 1924 between the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, the American University Union, and 
the Council have worked fairly well, but there have been 
some confusion and some duplication of effort. As a first 
step toward better coordination, at the request of the Coun- 
cil, the Committee on Foreign Travel and Study has trans- 
ferred the administration of its scholarships for a junior year 
abroad from the Council to the Institute. This consolidates 
administration of scholarships in the Institute. 

As a second step toward unification, the Council’s Commit- 
tee on the American University Union has submitted the 
following recommendations: 

1. That the Administrative Board of the Institute be incorporated 
as an independent board of trustees. 

2. That steps be taken to hasten the process by which the Board 
of the Institute be made thoroughly “representative,” by having at 


least two-thirds of its Trustees elected from nominations by the Council, 
in accordance with the existing plan. 

3. That steps be taken to secure an adequate endowment for the 
Institute, including the amount needed to conduct the work of the Union 
under its direction. 

4. That the Council transfer the duties and responsibilities of its 
Committee on the American University Union to the Institute and that 
it discontinue that committee as well as other activities in the field of 
international education. 


The Executive Committee has considered this question at 
two successive meetings and recommends to the Council 
action in accordance with the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the American Council on Education approve in 
principle the reorganization of relations between the Institute of In- 
ternational Education and the Council as recommended by the Com- 
mittee on the American University Union, and that the Executive 
Committee is hereby instructed to put the plan into operation as soon 
as practicable. 

It is the sense of the Executive Committee that the plan 
marks a distinct step forward in developing more effective 
international educational relations. It is becoming clearer 
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that every nation must ultimately maintain an adequately 
equipped national .office for administering and studying in- 
ternational relations. The United States can do its part by 
hastening the establishment of its own international head- 
quarters. The Council keeps a guiding hand on the Insti- 
tute’s policies by nominating members of the Board of Trus- 
tees, and it is relieved of a large administrative job it is 
not equipped to handle. The Council is thus free to devote 
its major energies to cooperative studies of any and every 
phase of higher education at home and to secure close coopera- 
tion of the Institute in studies of foreign education should 
need for such arise. 

During the past year the Council was represented by the 
Assistant Director, Mr. Robertson, at the Quinquennial 
Conference of British Universities held in Cambridge, Eng- 
land, in July, 1926; by the Director and Mr. A. L. Williston 
at a conference in Copenhagen in August, 1926, called by the 
World Association for Adult Education to plan an interna- 
tional congress on that subject in 1928; and by Chancellor 
S. P. Capen at the Pan Pacific Conference on Education 
called by the President of the United States in Honolulu in 
April, 1927. 

Attention is called to the Treasurer’s Report, which shows 
that the finances of the Council are in sound condition. The 
estimated income from fees of members, excluding special 
grants, for the year was $33,180. Actual receipts were 
$34,410. Total expenditures, $60,114.34. Total receipts 
from all sources were $62,568.89. Bank balance, May 2, 
1927, $2,454.55. 

The Director’s budget of estimated receipts and author- 
ized expenditures for the coming year, 1927-28, is herewith 
submitted with the recommendation that it be approved. 

The Executive Committee records with profound regret 
the death of one of the pioneers who established this Council 
and directed its growth during the difficult period of recon- 
struction after the war, Harry Pratt Judson. The Council 
owes much to his wise leadership, clear judgment, and faith- 
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ful devotion to its work. The following resolutions are sub- 
mitted, that the Council may place on record its apprecia- 
tion of him and of his great service. 


Resolved, That the American Council on Education deeply mourns 
the loss of a wise leader and beloved friend, Harry Pratt Judson, presi- 
dent emeritus of the University of Chicago, chairman of the American 
Council on Education from 1919 to 1921, during a difficult period of 
adjustment after the war, and for several years chairman of the Com- 
mittee on American University Union; and 

Resolved, That the American Council on Education herewith expresses 
its recognition of his notable service to this Council, to education, and 
to the nation, and extends heartfelt sympathy to his family and to the 
University of Chicago. 


Respectfully submitted, 
R. M. Hucugs, 
Secretary. 








Director's Budget, 1927-28 


EsTIMATED RESOURCES 
I. GENERAL FunDs: 


Membership dues 1927-28, $34,000, of 
which $6,230 have been paid. Balance 


te ESE See ho Eee en ASE GE oe ie $27,770.00 
Balance on back dues................. 3,810.00 
Services for Investigations.............. 1,800.00 
Bank balance April 30, 1927............ 2,454.55 
II. INTERNATIONAL FuNDs: 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller grant........ $35,000.00 
Bank balance, April 30, 1927........... 6,519.57 
III. Funps For SPECIAL PROJECTs: 
Modern Foreign Language Study........ $73,894.04 
Study of Personnel Methods............ 20,000.00 
Handbook of American Universities and 
NN 5. Kr Ses dita wide ge S nce eee 6,980. 64 


Total Estimated Resources, 1927-28 


EsTIMATED EXPENDITURES 


Interna- Special 
General tional Projects 





RS AS eres $4,000 $1,000 
Salary of Director and 
Assistant Director.... 12,000 7,200 
Salary of Assistants..... 10,000 3,000 
Administrative traveling 
IN cic nn wens 3,000 1,500 
Stationery, printing and 
ain y hcenew edie 1,000 500 
Telephone and telegrams. 300 200 
Se eee 300 200 
Furniture and appliances. 200 
EDUCATIONAL RECORD... 3,000 a 
General Expense........ 500 100 
American University 
DE Ese tke een aves 26,500 
Teachers’ Annuity Asso- 
DN 5668s crews 600 360 
I as 8.5 :40 085s sherman $100,874.68 
ia weston $34,900 $40,560 $100,874.68 


ee ee 
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$35,834.55 


41,519.57 


100,874.68 
$178,228.80 


176,334.68 


$1,894.12 





Treasurer's Report 


WasuHINcTon, D. C. 
May 5, 1927. 
Dr. C. R. Mann, Director, 
American Council on Education, 
26 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Dr. MANN: 


I herewith submit four statements of F. W. Lafrentz & 
Company, being audits for the period from May 1, 1926, to 
April 30, 1927, on the following accounts of the American 
Council on Education: 

American Council on Education—general funds. 

International Education Fund. 

Modern Foreign Language Study Fund—New York Committee. 
Modern Foreign Language Study Fund—Canadian Committee. 

I desire to submit these papers as my Annual Report as 
your Treasurer for the past year. 


Very truly yours, 
CorRcoRAN THOM, 
Treasurer, American Council on Education. 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
From May 1, 1926, to April 30, 1927 


RECEIPTS 
CI I oo < venice snedcaceceesoes $ 1,800.00 
Be CRs vo occ ccuncbservececsuedd 160.00 
OE cc ccuncsensceeresane 30,650.00 


Subscriptions to Educational Record and extra 
extra copies 


| 


Contributions: 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for Personnel 
a ere $ 3,500.00 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for Industrial 
UPPER TLL CUTLER ET 5,000.00 
Sale of Psychological Tests: 
ee a a ee ee $ 1,406.27 


PPT TTT eer Te re Terre Tre 4,561.85 


Reimbursement for Administrating Grants: 
Foreign Language Study Fund—Canadian 


ee ee oe ee $600.00 
Foreign Language Study Fund—New York 
Nets 5 can Gra ninle cians dale wate een 1,200.00 


I TI a once vai eicccsenceccessceceas 
Services Division of Personnel ...............00ccceeeees 
Sale of Report on Personnel Procedure 


eas oe hi awe Retd eames <senely 
Cash on Hand May 1, 1926: 
American Security and Trust Company 





$32,610.00 
209.90 


5,968.12 


- 16.03 


11,548.54 
$61,003.89 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


DISBURSEMENTS 

Salaries: 

PP ee $12,000.00 

jp Tae ee 5,639.28 
BOD. 66s cecesstdecreedeescdcdvéveseueésneueedeveras 
Stationery, Printing and Supplies....................6: 
PUES 6 0:0 055-0 080504004 s epbadened Caen kee 
eee ee 
Ge TN. 6.6 oi cnriids s RH Cae 
Traveling Expenses of Director... ..,..cccccccccccccces 
Traveling Expenses of Executive Committee............. 
Committee on Personnel Methods................0.0005 
Publication expenses of EDUCATIONAL RECORD........... 
Psychological Test Experiment: 

Psychological Tests: 

SUN 06 080s stedes decceeeds $ 585.64 
Pac cseadeeheeccdesededa 1,801.39 
———_—s_ $2,387.03 

Thurstone—General Expenses. ........... 3,627.86 
PUG CRG POG sk ieiia 606 6 ddd Sewnnnandanawwees 
Division of College and University Personnel: 

PB PTET CT eT ee $35.00 

Be erTT ee re ee 54.88 

i Ee ee re ee 120.00 

ica sdbeshildascecveceseekassesances 1,368.00 

a Tt 5,215.00 

Stationery, Printing and Supplies......... 458.49 

Telephone and Telegrams................ 120.00 
Industrial Cooperation: 

C. E. Hewitt——Traveling Expenses. ....... $1,902.32 

Gb ie SOO ves ccncuccteusadaeee 7,200.00 

PO CT TT er ee 807.50 

Stationery, Supplies, etc..........cecccees 734.25 

Tr ee 273.00 


ee BI io kind ovinnaseceeensscoeu 
Cash on Hand, April 30, 1927: 
American Security and Trust Company 


eee ee eee ee eeee 
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$17,639 


7,371 


10,917. 
$58,549. 
2,454. 


$61,003. 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION FUND 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
From May 1, 1926, to April 30, 1927 
RECEIPTS 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Fund............... $35,690.00 


Commonwealth Fund—Fellowship Fund. ............... 500.00 
Committee on Foreign Travel and Study—Administration 


Undergraduate Scholarships: 
BE is CN ii vc cbiceccksccteemmunm $3,000.00 


7,000.00 
Contributions: 


Chas. L. Pack, Rome A. U. U......ccccese $1,000.00 
Chas. L. Pack, Dr. Krans’ expenses, visit to 


Refunds: 
American Council on Education, refund of 
draft for scholarship to C. S. Dickey, which 


D. A. Robertson, refund on traveling ex- 
unease GROONGS, T9SS... ... . cisieciververs 354.96 


NE i TIRE III, vedic didicdcecccccccecececcose 328.60 
Contribution for Handbook of American Universities and 
SS ils AEs 585 nb 006s cae seadia dasiewets sedan 1,000.00 


i ccc Cen e Sokeb Wedd sabseseutaveewas $51,623.56 
Cash on Hand, May 1, 1926: 
American Security and Trust Company................ 6,011.91 


$57,635.47 
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DISBURSEMENTS 
Washington Office: 
Salaries: 
AS SGT $7,200.00 
) es eer 3,843.73 
————_ $11,043.73 
Traveling Expenses............scceeceees 2,013.75 
Stationery, Printing and Supplies......... 219.47 
Telephone and Telegraph................ 4.22 
rrr Perr ere 125.00 
Furniture and Appliances. ............... 35.00 
Teachers’ Annuity Association.. $720.00 
Employe’s proportion to Teach- 
ers Annuity Association...... 360.00 
a 360.00 
PPP Te See TT ee eee er 1,000.00 
eel BR as 8 eae Sewn cccinceetek 247.03 
Undergraduate Scholarships. ............. 7,200.00 
$22,248.20 
New York Office: 
PNG «cb dcdcndeaugeccasenbeke Ramanan ee 1,623.46 
London Office: 
EC Seer er er rrr $6,500.04 
Teachers Annuity Association... $350.00 
Employe’s proportion to Assn... 174.96 
——_ 175.04 
Office and Traveling Expenses............ 5,050.00 
Newspapers and Magazines............... 33.00 
PS a cntthenscesdcoekecensmanewes 24.50 
———_ 11,782.58 
Paris Office: 
dd  EPTTTTTTTCEECTTE rite ee $7,000.08 
Teachers Annuity Association... $400.00 
Employe’s proportion to Teach- 
ers Annuity Association...... 199.92 
200.08 
Office and Traveling Expenses............ 7,250.00 
BE. . Viscnckantendieutcesnerneeen 11.50 
——_ 14,461.66 
Handbook: 
Printing and Typewriting................ 376.39 
Stationery and Supplies, etc............... 102.97 
PTET TR Peer Teeter. 40.00 
a 519.63 
EE SEIS i fb: k nt ise ude ccacewacebeaaeus $50,635 . 26 
Cash on Hand, April 30, 1927: 
American Security and Trust Company............... 7,000.21 


$57,635.47 
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MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY FUND 
NEW YORK COMMITTEE 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


From May 1, 1926, to April 30, 1927 


RECEIPTS 
EID. 6 asi duh GR es 4c cedenecnessetewsed $60,000. 00 
Se CUP EEE SNEED, Siricccscxened ctuceusveneneus 376.37 
Refunds: 
ak sin SU Sca ous vce oes wie cuws $28.90 
On Printing and Publishing................. 548.95 
i TUNE CONOR isc cdcaccedaddes deve 26.23 
TE TUT Ceee ers ree S 162.65 
On sale of American Council Tests........... 817.49 
1,584.22 
Transferred from Canadian Committee................. 3,886.70 
FE PT Per ee $65,847.29 
Cash on Hand, May 1, 1926: 
American Security and Trust Company............... 9,385.89 
$75,233.18 
DISBURSEMENTS 
ee $21,087.18 
OE I gin swikind 20s ccnscccesatvedeeses 840.08 
OTT ee 4,518.95 
ER iisiinnwodle dues +00 neces gE GEE 1,216.44 
Re eee er ee 5,692.73 
I Se bc. cccandnsdnnkendeee eves elvesdees 21,347.88 
ROTEL T Te TTL UTC Tee eerie rr 1,997 . 66 
Transferred to Canadian Committee: 
RG said dén ok aoe ches certeemeinn aa 668.94 
OE ED ce ccoséewiseectunewsscuenees $57,369.86 
Cash on Hand, April 30, 1927: 
American Security and Trust Company............... 17,863.32 


$75,233.18 
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MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY FUND—CANADIAN 
COMMITTEE 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


From May 1, 1926, to April 30, 1927 


RECEIPTS 
Casmarie Casper. 60 oes ccesscccccesccctvcccéessuee $27,500.00 
pe ee a | eee ee ee en 188.20 
Refunds: 
Unusea Balances of Advances for Committee Meetings. 429.77 
Transferred from the New York Committee........... 668.94 
PR Be ickisiciccrcdeniiankasi teat $28,786.91 
Cash on Hand, May 1, 1926: 
American Security and Trust Company............... 10,434.38 
$39,221.29 
DISBURSEMENTS 
TT re ee $12,478.60 
a re RA Flere 1,269.34 
PR IN SU ccc ciceccdatechivastecsiaetwad 1,098.05 
i TOR er ree re re 4,314.46 
Gea ce co visi es ceqeveeeees ei 64.58 
TTC CPO eT ee eee 1,928.84 
CO er ee ee eee 650.00 
Transferred to New York Committee: 
GES MEPEEDS de COR GSC actos bee cbadad $3,799.83 
Supplies and Equipment.................. 86.87 
3,886.70 
EE PIs 0.6 4.6.06 64040454 d0deececnnen $25,690.57 
Cash on Hand, April 30, 1927: 
American Security and Trust Company............... 13,530.72 


$39,221.29 











Report of the Director 


r “HIS is the tenth annual meeting of the American 
Council on Education. When the first meeting was 
held we were at war. The purpose then was to dis- 

cover how the colleges could cooperate to serve the nation 

in that grim crisis. The way was found. Our educational 
institutions rendered conspicuous service, and, having felt 
the thrill that accompanies intelligently organized coopera- 
tion in a great common cause, they have maintained this 

Council through the intervening years with a firm faith that 

there are in these piping times of peace other great national 

services which can be rendered only by voluntary but appro- 
priately organized cooperative effort. It is the chief prob- 
lem of the Council to discover rules of the game that will 
both stimulate local initiative and make team-play effective. 

During the ten years that have elapsed since we entered 
the world war, profound changes have taken place both in 
public attitude toward education and in school practices. 

It is safe to say that never before have such profound changes 

taken place so rapidly and so universally throughout a great 

people. The war experience seems to have dissolved ancient 

prejudices, traditions and habits, thereby liberating us for a 

new orientation and a recrystallization of thinking in new 

and very different patterns. What are the most significant 
features of the situation in which we now find ourselves? 
One of the most significant and characteristic features of 
the present situation appears to be the ever-increasing 
number and variety of activities that are grouped under the 
general title of ‘“‘personnel.”” This word is a bequest from 
the war. It came into universal use then because winning 
the war clearly required that the nation exert its full strength, 
and one essential condition for doing this is that every 
citizen be so trained and placed in the working team that he 
contributes his utmost to the common cause. The so-called 
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personnel problem was thus found to be one critical problem 
in releasing maximum national energy for achieving a worth- 
while and significant mission. 

Appreciation of the significance of the personnel problem 
was not limited to those responsible for guiding the nation 
through the crisis. The problem was a very vital one for 
every loyal individual citizen. Everyone of them had to 
settle for himself the very insistent question: What can I 
do best to help? By this intimate and dynamic process of 
individual training on the job, so many people became 
vitally aware of the problem that there is now well nigh 
universal recognition of its importance in discovering abili- 
ties and fostering normal continuous individual growth. 

This widespread recognition of the significance of the per- 
sonnel problem is leading to a public demand for a new type 
of service from the schools. For parents no longer-meekly 
accept a school’s judgment that Johnnie is hopeless because 
he has failed in traditional school courses. Parents know 
that their Johnnie has some latent capacities for usefulness. 
They demand that schools help Johnnie discover his specific 
abilities and provide opportunities for their development. 
Hence the ever-increasing experimentation with psycholog- 
ical tests, placement tests, new type examinations, rating 
scales, sectioning on the basis of ability, honors courses, and 
other devices for measuring individual differences and adapt- 
ing school practices to them. 

In his admirable report on Personnel Procedure in Edu- 
cation, issued by the Council last fall, President L. B. Hop- 
kins lists twenty major activities that have direct bearing on 
this personnel problem in colleges. This list includes, be- 
sides typical personnel techniques, like psychological tests, 
many of the normal operations of running a college; such as 
selective process for admission, freshman week, health ser- 
vice, discipline, curriculum, methods of instruction, research 
concerning teaching, and coordination within the college 
and with outside agencies. The treatment of such activities 
is necessary in any study of the personnel problem in college 
because clearly each has an intimate and direct bearing on 


a a ee 
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making the institution help the individual discover and 
develop his own attitudes and specific abilities. These 
studies and experiments in personnel methods, stimulated 
by the public demand for individual development, are 
gradually expanding our conceptions of the responsibilities 
and opportunities of schools and colleges for national de- 
velopment and international progress. 

School and colleges are not the only institutions that are 
being renewed by the personnel point of view. Industry, 
business, and the professions are feeling its impress. The 
public demand that Johnnie’s abilities be discovered and 
developed in school is quite as insistent that he find oppor- 
tunity for their further development in the world’s work. 
The tragedy of buried talent has always been appreciated by 
a few; now it is very generally recognized. Professional 
schools are beginning to appreciate that excessive elimination 
of would-be doctors, lawyers, and engineers is caused by 
failure to detect special talent in time. Some industrial 
organizations have even come to see that sound personnel 
methods are as effective in improving products, in raising 
wages, and in expanding markets as are scientific methods 
of research, of eliminating waste and of mass production. 
Therefore the personnel problem now appears to be a funda- 
mental and very vital common problem for the professions, 
for industry, and for education. How can they profitably 
cooperate in working toward its solution? 

The most natural place at which to begin any cooperative 
enterprise is the place where the cooperating agencies nor- 
mally come in contact with one another. In the case before 
us this occurs when a youngster leaves school and enters 
the world’s work. If the school has the personnel point of 
view, it is interested in helping its graduates find further 
opportunities for continued growth. If the professions are 
interested in upholding professional standards, they are 
interested in finding men of appropriate attitude and bent. 
If industry recognizes that growing employees mean business 
prosperity, it is interested in finding employees who will 
grow in its service. Mutual understanding, a common 
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language, reciprocal confidence, comparable standards for 
appraising men, are needed if boys and girls are to pass from 
school to occupations with a minimum of human suffering 
and material waste. 

It is not necessary here to dilate on the fact that present 
conditions of transition from school to established occupa- 
tion are not ideal. Everyone remembers his own struggle to 
gain a toehold in life. Every industrial firm looks with 
despair at its continuous costs of breaking in and of turn- 
over. Everyone can point to many cases of growth stunted 
by grinding at the wrong job to keep from starving. The 
statistics of elimination from college and professional school 
bear eloquent testimony to the same effect. This area of 
life’s experience, in which most youngsters flounder about 
between school and work for several years in fear and dark- 
ness, has been appropriately named ‘‘no man’s land.” 
There’s no excuse for no man’s land in time of peace. To 
convert that area into productive gardens is one of the great- 
est present opportunities for constructive national service. 

Before the war solution of the problem of no man’s land 
seemed hopeless. School men were lined up on one side of 
the area, industrialists on the other. One group talked 
pedagese and chased culture; the other talked business and 
chased dollars. Their respective patters were incompre- 
hensible to one another. Their common problem of build- 
ing men had not yet emerged. 

Now all this is changed. Schools understand that art is 
wisdom in action—that fine culture may result from crowd- 
ing into the world’s work all the excellence it will bear. 
The professions are recognized as fields for continuing growth, 
and industries are beginning to see that they are funda- 
mentally educational institutions. They educate their 
employees for better or for worse by the way work is organ- 
ized and done. They also educate the public for better or 
for worse by the way they deal with customers. All are 
growing in comprehension of the fact that better personnel 
procedure is one of the major lines of progress. And having 
thus found a vital common problem, industry, the profes- 
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sions and education can get together in a united attack. 
It is for the purpose of discovering how the world’s work and 
education may profitably cooperate in solving the problem 
of no man’s land that this Council is inviting organizations, 
not primarily educational, to become institutional members 


of the Council on the same footing with universities and 
colleges. 


Certain phases of the technique of personnel investigation 
are already so well developed as to make possible a practical 
start on this joint enterprise. For example, all agree that a 
clear and concise objective record of what people actually 
do in the world’s work is the necessary foundation for sound 
progress. By much experimentation we have learned how 
to write such a record in terms of job specifications and other 
observable actions and facts in such a way as to supply 
industry and the professions with the data they need for 
placement, for measurement of achievement, for wage scales 
and for promotion, and at the same time to furnish schools 
the information they need for revising curricula, for voca- 
tional guidance and for appraising capacities. Commonly 
acceptable forms for keeping significant personal records, 
for rating scales and for various forms of objective tests are 
also developing. A standard terminology is evolving, mak- 
ing possible mutual understanding because results of experi- 
ments by scattered observers are expressed in comparable 
terms. 

Besides the personnel problem, which focuses in no man’s 
land, there is a second feature of the present situation that is 
no less significant, characteristic, and important. It would 
obviously be dangerous if education, industry and the pro- 
fessions threw their entire energies into liberating personality 
and fostering its uncontrolled growth. To bea useful citizen 
an individual must not only have his abilities liberated and 
developed; he must be able to use them effectively in team- 
play with his fellow men. The genius of a lone star per- 
former is seriously handicapped if he cannot play the game. 
Uncontrolled freedom for everybody may be worse than 
despotism. 
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This is neither the time nor the place to start a discussion 
on discipline in education. It is important, however, to 
record here the fact that since the war there has emerged 
a novel technique of forcing self-discipline through voluntary 
cooperation. The process is generally described by the phrase: 
“decentralized responsibility with centralized cooperation.” 
This is the engineering counterpart for the obsolescent legal 
phrase, “‘states rights.” It suggests how engineers achieve 
things lawyers like to talk about. It summarizes the transi- 
tion that is taking place from fussing about rights to working 
to make this world a better place in which to live. It ap- 
peared shortly after the war when we had lived through 
a period of centralized control wholly appropriate to the 
crisis but fundamentally abhorrent to the American people. 

The technique of operating with decentralized responsibil- 
ity and centralized cooperation has been perfected by the 
Department of Commerce under the inspiring leadership of 
Herbert Hoover. He is using it to eliminate wastes in indus- 
try through simplified practice. The technique is simple. 
An expert committee gathers and organizes basic facts con- 
cerning the commodity under consideration; for example, 
brick. Manufacturers and consumers of brick are invited to 
a conference where these facts concerning number of styles 
made, number used, cost of marketing rare sizes, etc., are 
presented and discussed. Questions not answered by the 
first set of facts are raised. The conference adjourns to 
think it over while the experts gather the new facts needed. 
Another conference—more facts, until all concerned agree on 
standard sizes, where such standardization does not limit 
proper initiative, and thereafter all voluntarily maintain 
those standards because each is convinced by facts that it is 
to his own best interest as well as to that of the group to do 
so. Each is still solely responsible for operating his own 
plant his own way; but his freedom has been voluntarily 
curtailed because of the discipline he has received at the 
hands of his colleagues in the face of facts. 

One of the most threatening dangers to American institu- 
tions is the tendency to centralize authority and control in 
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the Federal Government. Decentralized responsibility with 
centralized cooperation is an effective antidote. Many 
people still fear that an increase in the scope of the Bureau 
of Education or the establishment of a Federal Department 
of Education would ultimately mean federal control of edu- 
cation. The possibility of such control is growing less and 
less each year because the simplified practice activities of the 
Department of Commerce are proving so effective and popu- 
lar that other departments are beginning to operate on the 
same principle. To be successful, a Department of Edu- 
cation would have to work in the same way, which, as just 
stated, makes centralization of control inherently impossible. 

The process under discussion applies not only to far-flung 
organization of scattered units. It is perhaps even more 
significant in classroom practice. For when a teacher has 
so decentralized responsibility for learning that each student 
assumes his own share for himself, real learning and disci- 
pline begin. Each student then proceeds on his own steam 
to master the mission he has set himself. His discipline 
comes from overcoming the difficulties inherent in accom- 
plishing the task. The teacher is the agency of centralized 
cooperation. She helps the students help each other in 
doing their self-imposed jobs. The Dalton plan and honors 
courses succeed when they realize this principle in practice. 
Several recently organized mammoth industrial corporations 
are consciously trying to realize it also in practice. 

Decentralized responsibility is much more familiar in 
industry than it is in the schools or the professions because 
of the extensive activities of the Department of Commerce. 
The process is coming to be known as the Hoover technique. 
It applies not only to combinations of companies in one 
corporation, but to the relations of a foreman with the men 
in the shop. This Council is operating in accordance with 
it in developing cooperative studies and experiments with 
the colleges. 

The problems of personnel and of team-play are correla- 
tive halves of the central problem of national progress—the 
so-called manpower problem. In working toward fuller 
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and nobler development of manpower, a just balance must 
be kept between the conflicting requirements of these two 
correlative halves. Only thus shall we progressively achieve 
that controlled freedom, that ordered liberty, that dis- 
ciplined initiative, that trained imagination, and those self- 
governing and growing men and women without whom no 
nation can endure. Neither the professions nor education 
nor industry nor government can solve the problem single- 
handed. We clearly need more talent in the professions, 
more reality in education, more science in industry and less 
government in business, if latent human energies are to be 
liberated and adjusted to sound social order. An appropriate 
agency of centralized cooperation is all that is needed to 
start concerted action. What are its essential features? 

To be effective in the United States such a central agency 
must be more than a clearing house of ideas and information. 
If people are merely kept informed of new developments and 
each is left to adjust himself to the growing situation, 
national progress is haphazard and slow. Far more dynamic 
results are obtained when the central agency employs experts 
who make scientific classifications and analyses of facts, 
who raise searching questions concerning their meaning, and 
who arrange conferences of those concerned to face the facts, 
discuss them, and ultimately to reach agreements which all 
voluntarily adopt. Such a conference is really a seminar 
and the educational processes going on are the familiar proc- 
esses of cooperative education, with the advantage that the 
leaders are experts who work scientifically and use the Hoover 
technique of decentralized responsibility with centralized 
cooperation. 

The cost of maintaining a central agency of cooperation 
that functions in this way is insignificant in comparison 
with the value of the results secured when it works on a 
really vital practical problem. For example, the central 
office cost of operating the Council’s experiment on psycholog- 
ical tests for college freshmen is about $6,000 each year. 
Nearly 200 institutions are participating, so it costs about 
$30 apiece for expert guidance and sharp tools to work with. 
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At least 200 men at the participating colleges are educating 
each other, and some 70,000 students are getting progressively 
more intelligent treatment in consequence. 

The success of a central agency of cooperation depends in 
large measure on the type of topic selected for cooperative 
study and experiment. The situation today with regard to 
the manpower problem resembles the situation 150 years ago 
in physical science. They had then built up a fairly com- 
plete science of mechanics of things that could be seen, 
weighed and measured. Little had been accomplished to- 
ward mastering the invisible energies of Nature—heat and 
electricity. In these realms real progress began when tem- 
perature was recognized as a significant characteristic of heat 
and the thermometer was invented. This defined units of 
temperature, standardized terminology, and made observa- 
tions by widely scattered observers comparable. 

Similarly in electricity a long step toward release and 
control of electric energy was made when Faraday proved 
that the amount of copper deposited per minute by a gal- 
vanic current is a valid measure of current strength. By 
thus establishing correlation between one characteristic of 
electricity, which is invisible, and certain amounts of per- 
fectly visible copper secured by a definite arrangement of 
material conditions, he followed a procedure that has proved 
sound in extending human control over invisible powers by 
study of objective facts and organization of material con- 
ditions. 

The same procedure is now beginning to be used in liberat- 
ing and guiding the energies of men. Everything one does 
in the physical world is characteristic of inner invisible work- 
ings of human nature that we are trying to understand. 
Each of us is constantly drawing inferences based on observa- 
tion of the actions of others. But each of us is doing this in 
his own way. We have no general agreement as to which 
types of action are significant, no standard terminology and 
no well-recognized scales of measurement. Hence the whole 
modern testing and guidance program is directed toward 
discovering what objective actions are most significant of 
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latent powers and how to record such actions that they may 
be widely understood and interpreted in a way to help men 
find themselves and grow. 

The work of this Council has always been aimed in the 
direction indicated. The standards committee has labored 
to secure common terminology and comparable objective 
standards for colleges. The finance inquiry did the same 
for accounting. The experiment with psychological tests 
and the achievement tests of the Modern Foreign Language 
Study tend to the same end. The cooperation with industry 
and the professions on the manpower problem will unques- 
tionably be more fruitful to all concerned if it follows similar 
lines. As stated, a working model job specification form has 
been developed and is proving effective in securing the 
needed objective record of what men really do. The grant 
just received from Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is for the 
purpose of developing similar model forms of personnel 
record cards, achievement tests, rating scales, and voca- 
tional monographs, as a means of helping men discover 
what they are best qualified to do. 

Experience has demonstrated the necessity for coopera- 
tion between education and the world’s work in developing 
all these model forms. For example, many vocational 
monographs have been prepared by professional and business 
men and have been found by teachers to be useless in giving 
students the information they need to guide them in choosing 
an occupation. Similarly most school records are practically 
of little use to employers seeking employees. A teacher’s 
guess as to what occupation Johnnie is best qualified to 
follow is apt to be futile if not actually misleading, because 
teachers have so little accurate knowledge of the rea] condi- 
tions in a variety of occupations. Schools do not teach 
youngsters the things they should be able to do if they are to 
get on well in later life, because schoolmen do not know 
accurately what those things are. It is the manifest duty 
of those who do know to give the missing information to those 
who need it in terms that both can understand. Model 
forms developed by conference and cooperative experiment 
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make possible common terminology and hence mutual 
exchange of essential facts which all need. 

From the foregoing it is clear that the organiz-.tions that 
can help most and also profit most in this cooperative study 
and experiment are those that recognize in the progressive 
solving of the manpower problem a great opportunity for 
national progress. In achieving present industrial success 
scientific research, good organization and elimination of 
material waste have been important factors. The possibil- 
ities of further progress through release of manpower by 
creating conditions in which men may grow are great. 
Experiments to discover how are quite as necessary as are 
experiments to improve material products. Membership 
in the Council means participation and investment in a 
cooperative effort to abolish no man’s land. Is there any 
other enterprise that offers greater chances than does this 
for creating more human wealth and more material 
prosperity ? 

The significance of this enterprise is plainly portrayed in 
the parable of the stone cutters. A stranger visited the 
site where a cathedral was being built. Happening upon a 
workman chipping stone he asked: ‘“‘What are you doing, 
friend?” Without lifting his eyes or stopping work the 
laborer replied: ‘‘ Earning eight dollarsa day.” The stranger 
wandered on and came to a second workman. ‘‘What are 
doing, friend?’ he asked. Looking up with a quizzical 
glance the worker replied: ‘‘Can’t you see I’m cutting stone?”’ 
The stranger wandered on and came to a third workman 
cutting stone. ‘“‘What are you doing, friend?” he asked. 
Looking up with a bright smile the man replied: ‘I’m build- 
ing a Cathedral.” 

It took centuries to build a mediaeval cathedral, but a 
still more perfect temple can now be completed with the tools 
of modern science in much less than a single lifetime. 

Carlyle discerned the genuine culture and spiritual wisdom 
that comes to cathedral builders. In 1834 in his Review of 
the Corn Law Rhymes he wrote: 
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Nay, it appears to us as if in this humble Chant of the Village Patri- 
arch might be traced rudiments of a truly great idea; great though all 
undeveloped. The Rhapsody of “Enoch Wray” is, in its nature and 
unconscious tendency, Epic; a whole world lies shadowed in it. What 
we might call an inarticulate, half-audible Epic! The main figure is a 
blind, aged man; himself a ruin, and encircled with the ruin of a whole 
Era. Sad and great does that image of a universal Dissolution hover 
visible as a poetic background. Good old Enoch! He could do so 
much; was so wise, so valiant. No Ilion had he destroyed; yet somewhat 
he had built up: where the Mill stands noisy by its cataract, making 
corn into bread for men, it was Enoch that reared it, and made the 
rude rocks to send it water; where the mountain Torrent now boils in 
vain, and is mere passing music to the traveler, it was Enoch’s cunning 
that spanned it with that strong Arch, grim, time-defying. Where 
Enoch’s hand or mind has been, Disorder has become Order; Chaos 
has receded some little handbreadth, had to give up some new hand- 
breadth of his ancient realm... . 

Rudiments of an Epic, we say; and of the true Epic of our Time— 
were the genius but arrived that could sing it! Not “Arms and the 
Man’”’; “Tools and the Man,” that were now our Epic. What indeed 
are tools, from the Hammer and Plummet of each Enoch Wray to this 
Pen we now write with, but Arms, wherewith to do battle against un- 
reason without or within, and smite in pieces not miserable fellowmen, 
but the Arch-Enemy that makes us all miserable; henceforth the only 
legitimate battle! 


C. R. Mann, 
Director. 











Constitution of American Council 
on Education 


1. Name: The name of the organization shall be ‘‘ American Council 
on Education.” 

2. Ospyect: The general object of the Council is to promote and carry 
out cooperative action in matters of common interest to the associa- 
tions represented. It is understood that such matters will lie mainly 
in the field of university and college work, and in related educational 
fields. The Council was organized to meet national needs in time of 
war and will always seek to render patriotic service. It will also en- 
courage international cooperation in educational matters. 

3. MEMBERSHIP: The membership of the Council shall consist of 
three classes of members—constituent, associate, and institutional. 

Constituent Members: This group shall consist of national educational 
organizations and such other bodies having similar interests as may 
from time to time be added by the Council. 

Each organization shall be represented on the Council by three mem- 
bers who shall vote as a unit through a designated person. It is recom- 
mended that each organization in the first election following the date 
of this meeting, elect one member for a term of one year; one for a 
term of two years; and one for a term of three years; and that all sub- 
sequent elections be for terms of three years. Elections of new mem- 
bers to the Council shall take effect immediately following such elections. 
Any election to fill a vacancy occurring during the year shall take 
effect at once, and shall be for the remaining period of the term thus 
filled. 

The Council shall reports its actions to the several organizations at 
the close of each year ending April 30, and at such other times as may 
be desired. 

Associate Members: Associate members shall consist of such organ i- 
zations having interests related to the work of the Council as may from 
time to time be elected by the Council. Associate members may send 
one representative each to the meetings of the Council, without right 
to vote. 

Institutional Members: This group shall consist of colleges, universities 
and professional and technical schools of similar grade, that contribute 
not less than one hundred dollars to the treasury of the Council, and of 
other organizations of high standing that carry on higher educational 
activities or cooperate with educational institutions in improving in- 
struction, and that contribute not less than five hundred dollars a year 
to the treasury of the Council. The conditions of eligibility for institu- 
tional membership, both for educational institutions and for other 
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organizations, and the scale of membership fees shall be fixed by the 
Executive Committee of the Council. Institutional members may send 
one representative each to the meetings of the Council. Whenever a 
vote is taken, if there are negative votes, the institutional members 
shall be counted separately and no action shall be valid unless supported 
by a majority of the constituent members present and voting. On re- 
quest of any three members any matter directly affecting institutional 
members shall be made the subject of a referendum vote by them before 
final action is taken by the Council. 

4. Dues: The annual dues for constituent members shall be $100 
a year, for associate members $10 a year, and for institutional members 
from $100 to $500 a year for educational institutions, and from $500 
to $2,500 a year for other organizations, a portion of which shall be for 
one or more subscriptions to THe EpucaTionaL Recorp at $2.00 a 
year for each subscription, the number of copies to which each member 
is entitled being fixed by the Executive Committee. 

5. Orricers: The Council shall elect a Chairman, a first Vice- 
Chairman, a second Vice-Chairman, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and such 
other officers as from time to time may seem desirable. The Treasurer 
need not be a member of the Council. All funds for which the Council, 
or any of its committees, is responsible, shall be received by the Treas- 
urer and shall be disbursed by him under proper authority. 

The Council shall also elect a salaried Director, who shall be the 
chief executive officer. He shall have general administrative super- 
vision of the affairs of the Council and shall be responsible for the 
carrying out of such plans and policies as the Council, or its executive 
committee, may approve. He shall be ex officio a member of the 
executive committee and of all standing committees. He shall report 
annually to the Council, and shall make such other reports as the 
Chairman of the Council may request. 

All officers, except the Director, shall be elected at the Annual 
Meeting, and their terms of office shall begin immediately following 
election. 

6. ExecuTIVE COMMITTEE: There shall be an Executive Committee 
consisting of ten members, eight selected from the representatives of 
the constituent organizations, and the Director and the United States 
Commissioner of Education ex officio. The Chairman and Secretary 
of the Council shall be Chairman and Secretary, respectively, of the 
Executive Committee. The remaining six members shall be elected by 
the Council, two at each annual meeting to serve for a three-year term. 
The Executive Committee shall hold meetings at least quarterly, and 
shall report its actions to the members of the Council after each meeting. 

In case a member of the Executive Committee shall fail to attend 
(or to designate an alternate) at two meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee, he shall cease to be a member thereof. In case of a vacancy on 
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the Executive Committee, the Committee shall have power to fill 
the vacancy until the next meeting of the Council. 

7. MEETINGS: The annual meeting of the Council shall be held on 
the first Friday in May. Special meetings may be called by the Chair- 
man. The Chairman shall call a meeting at any time at the request of 
representatives of any three constituent organizations. 

Written notice of all meetings shall be sent to all members at least 
two weeks in advance, except in special circumstances when this pro- 
vision may be waived by consent of the representatives of two-thirds 
of the organizations constituting the Council. 

Those present at any meeting of which written notice has been duly 
given, shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, but no 
action shall become effective until approved by representatives of a 
majority of the organizations constituting the Council. 

8. BupGEeTt: The Executive Committee shall present a budget each 
year at the annual meeting, and no financial obligation shall be incurred 
by any officer or committee except as authorized by the Council or the 
Executive Committee. The fiscal year of the Council shall close on 
April 30. 

9. TRAVELING ExPENsEs: The traveling expenses of the officers and 
the Executive Committee may be paid from the funds of the Council. 

It is recommended that the traveling expenses of the other members 
attending the meetings of the Council be paid by the organizations 
which they represent. 

10. COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS: The Council and the Executive 
Committee may appoint special committees. All committee appoint- 
ments shall expire April 30, with right to reappointment. The mem- 
bers of committees may be selected from the members of any institu- 
tion associated with one of the organizations constituting the Council. 
Chairmen of committees shall be invited to sit with the Council, with- 
out right to vote. 

11. AUTHORITY OF COMMITTEES: Final responsibility for all under- 
takings rests with the Council. The Executive Committee shall act 
for the Council between meetings, but shall refer all questions involving 
new policy to the members of the Council for letter ballot before taking 
final action. Committees are not authorized to commit the Council 
to any undertaking not specifically authorized by the Council or its 
Executive Committee. 

12. AMENDMENTs: This Constitution may be amended at any time 
by vote of three-fourths of the organizations constituting the Council. 

Written notice of any proposed change in the Constitution shall be 
sent to all constituent members of the Council at least two weeks before 
the meeting at which the proposed change is to be considered. 





Officers of the American Council on 
Education, 1927-28 


Chairman: President Walter Dill Scott, Northwestern University, 
representing the Association of American Colleges. 

First Vice-Chairman: Professor Shelton Phelps, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, representing the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges. 

Second Vice-Chairman: President R. A. Pearson, University of Mary- 
land, representing the Association of Land Grant Colleges. 

Secretary: Mr. S. D. Shankland, National Education Association, 
representing the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association. 

Treasurer: Mr. Corcoran Thom, American Security and Trust Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C. 

Director: Dr. C. R. Mann. 

Assistant Director: Mr. David A. Robertson. 

Assistant to the Director: Mr. C. E. Hewitt. 

Executive Committee: The Chairman, the Secretary. For 1 year— 
Dr. Chas. H. Judd, University of Chicago, representing the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools; President Wm. 
Mather Lewis, Lafayette College, representing the Association of Urban 
Universities. For 2 years—Dr. A. W. Harvis, 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, representing the Council of Church Boards of Education 
(to fill out the unexpired term of Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes); Dean Vir- 
ginia C, Gildersleeve, Barnard College, representing the American 
Association of University Women (to fill out the unexpired term of Dr. 
R. J. Condon). For 3 years—Chancellor S. P. Capen, University of 
Buffalo, representing the Institute of International Education and 
the Association of American Medical Colleges; Mr. J. Walter Dietz, 
Western Electric Company, representing the American Management 
Association. The Director and the U. S. Commissioner of Education, 


ex officio. 


CONSTITUENT MEMBERS AND THEIR DELEGATES FOR 
1927-28 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES: 
Doak S. Campbell, Central College, Conway, Ark. 
H. G. Noffsinger, Virginia Intermont College, Bristol, Va. 
L. W. Smith, Joliet Junior College, Joliet, Ill. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COLLEGES: 
Noble Lee Garrison, Teachers College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
E. L. Hendricks, State Teachers College, Warrensburg, Mo. 
Shelton Phelps, George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS: 
H. G. Doyle, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
H. C. Lancaster, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
H. W. Tyler, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN: 
Eleanore Boswell, 1634 Eye Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Barnard College, New York City. 
Lois Hayden Meek, 1634 Eye Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: 
Harrison Craver, Engineering Society Library, New York City. 
H. H. B. Meyer, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Ernest C. Richardson, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
AMBRICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION: 
J. W. Dietz, Western Electric Co., 195 Broadway, New York City. 
A. S. Donaldson, R. H. Macy & Co., New York City. 
C. R. Dooley, Standard Oil Co., 26 Broadway, New York City. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES: 
S. P. Capen, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. 
W. D. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
Guy E. Snavely, Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham Ala. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN MEDICAL COLLEGES: 
S. P. Capen, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. 
Burton D. Myers, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
Fred C. Zapffe, 25 East Washington Street, Chicago, IIl. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES: 
H. V. Ames, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
L. D. Coffman, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
R. L. Wilbur, Stanford. University, Stanford University, Calif. 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS OF THE MIDDLE 
STATES AND MARYLAND: 
Ralph E. Files, East Orange High School, East Orange, N. J. 
Thomas Sidwell, Sidwell’s Friends School, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Lucy L. W. Wilson, South Philadelphia High School for Girls, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE SOUTHERN 
STATES: 
Delegates not yet appointed. 
ASSOCIATION OF LAND GRANT COLLEGES: 
K, L. Butterfield, Michigan Agricultural College, East Lansing 
Mich, 
R. D. Hetzel, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
R. A. Pearson, University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
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ASSOCIATION OF URBAN UNIVERSITIES: 
Thomas S. Baker, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
C. S. Marsh, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Richard R. Price, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION: 
Rev. P. L. McCormick, Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Rt. Rev. Edward A. Pace, Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
Councit or CuurcH BoArDs OF EDUCATION: 
A. W. Harris, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Robert L. Kelly, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
H. O. Pritchard, 309 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
CounciL ON MEDICAL EDUCATION AND HOSPITALS OF THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION: 
N. P. Colwell, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Walter F. Donaldson, 8103 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
M. W. Ireland, War Department, Washington, D. C. 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE: 
Frank W. Ballou, Franklin School Building, Washington, D. C. 
R. J. Condon, Denton Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
S. D. Shankland, 1201 16th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION: 
S. P. Capen, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 
S. P. Duggan, 2 West 45th Street, New York City. 
Anson Phelps Stokes, 2408 Massachusetts Avenue N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE UNIVERSITIES: 
H. W. Chase, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
R. M. Hughes, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
Walter A. Jessup, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: 
J. A. C. Chandler, College of William & Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 
L. D. Coffman, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
David Kinley, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 
NorTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 
W. W. Boyd, Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio. 
J. B. Edmonson, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
H. M. Gage, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF ENGINEERING EDUCATION: 
F. L. Bishop, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hugh Miller, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 


W. E. Wickenden, Engineering Societies Bldg., 33 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Alumni Association of American Rhodes Scholars. 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars. 
American Historical Association. 

American Institute of Architects. 
American-Scandinavian Foundation. 

Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture. 
Character Education Institution. 
Engineering-Economics Foundation. 

Modern Language Association of America. 
National Council on Religion in Higher Education. 
National Research Council. 

National Society of College Teachers of Education. 
Religious Education Association. 

United Y. M. C. A. Schools. 





Institutional Members, 1927-28 


ALABAMA: 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Birmingham-Southern College 
Howard College 
Marion Institute 
ARIZONA: 
Arizona, University of 
ARKANSAS: 
Ouachita College 
CALIFORNIA: 
California, University of 
Dominican College 
Mills College 
Occidental College 
Southern California, Univ. of 
Stanford University 
COLORADO: 
Colorado College 
Colorado State Teachers College 
Denver, University of 
Loretto Heights College 
CONNECTICUT: 
Connecticut College 
Wesleyan University 
Yale University 
DELAWARE: 
Delaware, University of 
DIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
Catholic University of America 
George Washington University 
Georgetown University 
Trinity College 
FLORIDA: 
Florida State Coll. for Women 
Florida, University of 
GEORGIA: 
Agnes Scott College 
Emory University 
Shorter College 
Wesleyan College 
Hawall: 
Hawaii, University of 


ILLINOIs: 

Carthage College 

Chicago, University of 

De Paul University 

Illinois, University of 

Knox College 

Lake Forest College 

Lewis Institute 

Loyola University 

Northwestern University 

Rockford College 

Rosary College 

St. Xavier College 
INDIANA: 

De Pauw University 

Indiana University 

Notre Dame, University of 

Purdue University 

Rose Polytechnic Institute 

St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College 
Iowa: 

Coe College 

Cornell College 

Grinnell College 

Iowa State College of A.& M.A. 

Iowa State Teachers College 

Luther College 

State University of Iowa 
KANSAS: 

St. Mary’s College 

Washburn College 

Wichita, Municipal University of 
KENTUCKY: 

Centre College 

Georgetown College 

Kentucky, University of 

Louisville, University of 
LOUISIANA: 

Louisiana State Normal College 

Louisiana State University 

Southwestern Leuisiana Inst. 
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MAINE: 

Bates College 
MARYLAND: 

Goucher College 

Hood College 

Johns Hopkins University 

Maryland, University of 

Mt. St. Mary’s College 

Notre Dame College 

St. John’s College 
MASSACHUSETTs: 

Amherst College 

Boston College 

Boston University 

Clark University 

Harvard University 

Mass. Institute of Technology 

Mt. Holyoke College 

Radcliffe College 

Smith College 

Wellesley College 

Wheaton College 

Williams College 
MICHIGAN: 

Albion College 

Alma College 

Detroit, University of 

Kalamazoo College 

Marygrove College 

Michigan, University of 

Western State Normal School 
MINNESOTA: 

Carleton College 

College of St. Catherine 

College of St. Teresa 

Hamline University 

Macalester College 

Minnesota, University of 

St. Olaf College 
MIssIssIPPt: 

Millsaps College 

Mississippi A. & M. College 

Mississippi Woman’s College 
Missouri: 

Central College 

Lindenwood College 


Missouri—Continued: 
The Principia 
Missouri, University of 
St. Louis University 
Washington University 
Webster College 
Westminster College 
MONTANA: 
Montana, University of 
New HAMPSHIRE: 
Dartmouth College 
New Hampshire, University of 
NEw JERSEY: 
College of St. Elizabeth 
Georgian Court College 
Princeton University 
Rutgers University 
Stevens Institute of Technology 
New Mexico: 
State University of New Mexico 
New YorK: 
Alfred University 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute 
Buffalo, University of 
Colgate University 
College of the City of New York 
College of Mt. St. Vincent on 
Hudson 
College of New Rochelle 
College of the Sacred Heart 
Columbia University 
Cornell University 
Elmira College 
Fordham University 
Hamilton College 
Hunter College 
Manhattan College 
New York State College for 
Teachers 
New York University 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute 
Rochester, University of 
Skidmore College 
Syracuse, University of 
St. Bonaventure’s College 
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New YorK—Continued: 

St. Stephen’s College 

Union College 

Vassar College 

Wells College 
Nort CAROLINA: 

North Carolina College for 

Women 

North Carolina, University of 
Oxo: 

Akron, Municipal University of 

Case School of Applied Science 

Cincinnati, University of 

Denison University 

Heidelberg, University of 

Lake Erie College 

Marietta College 

Miami University 

Muskingum College 

Oberlin College 

Ohio State University 

Ohio Wesleyan University 

Otterbein College 

Western Reserve University 

Wittenberg College 
OKLAHOMA: 

Oklahoma, University of 
OREGON: 

State Agricultural College 
PENNSYLVANIA: 

Bryn Mawr College 

Carnegie Inst. of Technology 

Drexel Institute 

Dropsie College 

Grove City College 

Haverford College 

Lafayette College 

Lehigh University 

Marywood College 

Pennsylvania College for Women 

Pennsylvania State College 

Pennsylvania, University of 

Pittsburgh, University of 

Seton Hill College 

St. Vincent College 
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PENNSYLVANIA—Continued: 
Swarthmore College 
Temple University 
Villanova College 
Wilson College 
SoutH CAROLINA: 
Converse College 
South Carolina, University of 
Winthrop College 
Sout Dakota: 
Huron College 
South Dakota State School of 
Mines 
TENNESSEE: 
Chattanooga, University of 
Southwestern 
Vanderbilt University 
TEXAS: 
Baylor College for Women 
Baylor University 
College of Industrial Arts 
Incarnate Word College 
Our Lady of the Lake College 
Rice Institute 
Texas, University of 
Utag: 
Brigham-Young University 
Utah Agricultural College 
VERMONT: 
Middlebury College 
Vermont, University of 
VIRGINIA: 
College of William and Mary 
Sweet Briar College 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Virginia, University of 
Washington and Lee University 
WASHINGTON: 
Washington, University of 
WISCONSIN: 
Lawrence College 
Marquetté University 
Milwaukee-Downer College 
St. Mary’s College 
Wisconsin, University of 
WYOMING: 
Wyoming, University of 








